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tion that the scene is influenced by Burger's Lenore or the witches 
in Macbeth. 

It may not be amiss to quote Luther who expresses a related 
thought in theological terms when he says in a sermon on the 
second article of the Confession (Jena ed. vi, 76 b) : " Denn wo 
ein Christen ligt, Da ist gewislich ein rechter Heilige, und macht 
die Stat auch heilig, Gott gebe, si sey geweihet oder nicht. Ja ob 
es gleich auff der Schindleich oder unter dem Eabenstein were." 

If we consider the scene as it stands in the Urfaust, we arrive at 
the same interpretation. To be sure we cannot refer to the parallel 
in the Walpurgisnacht, as that scene did not exist then even in 
Goethe's imagination, but the arguments from language and context 
remain the same. In the Urfaust no voice from above expressly 
proclaims the saving of Gretchen's soul at the end. Our scene 
pointing as it does to Gretchen's redemption may have been one 
of the reasons why Goethe omitted the voice in the first version. 
When he put it in later, it was not to indicate any change in 
Gretchen's fate, but to guard against a misunderstanding of 
Mephisto's words : " Sie ist gerichtet." 

John A. "Walz. 

Harvard University. 
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The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon. By Morgan Callaway, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. : Published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1913. 

Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfame Gospels. With Appen- 
dices on Some Idioms in the Germanic Languages. By Mor- 
gan Callaway, Jr. [Hesperia: Supplementary Series, No. 
5.] Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1918. 

Some years ago, Victor Henry, in a review of Professor Calla- 
way's earlier studies, 1 called their syntactical method " robuste." 
This vigorous word aptly describes these later volumes, wherein 
thousands upon thousands of examples of two most elusive con- 
structions, culled from practically the whole of Old English Litera- 

1 The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon, 1889, and The Appositive 
Participle in Anglo-Saxon, 1901; see Reviw Critique d'Bistoire et de 
Litterature, 1901, pp. 285-286. 
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ture, are scrutinized, arranged, and interpreted with rare insight 
and sympathy. This mastery over material, down to the minutest 
detail, making it perspicuous and reposeful to the reader, always 
characterizes the author's work, which by virtue of its amount and 
uniform excellence has earned for him the first place among Ameri- 
can scholars in his field. All lovers of the Old Language will, 
therefore, welcome these new books of his, and will await with 
longing the essay on the subjunctive announced in the preface to 
his most recent volume. 

The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon marshals over ten thousand occur- 
rences, from about forty texts, in orderly array, as follows. The 
first three chapters discuss the substantival uses of the infinitive: 
Chapter i, as subject; Chapter n, as object; and Chapter in, as 
predicate nominative, as an appositive, and as the object of a prepo- 
sition. The next six divisions deal with the predicative uses of the 
infinitive : Chapter iv, as it appears with auxiliary verbs ; Chapter 
v, with verbs of motion and of rest; Chapter vi, with (w)uton; 
Chapter vn, with beon; Chapter vin, with accusative subject; and 
Chapter rx, with dative subject. The three succeeding chapters 
contain the adverbial uses of the infinitive: Chapter x, the final 
infinitive; Chapter xi, the infinitive with adjectives; and Chapter 
xn, the causal infinitive, the infinitive of specification with verbs, 
the consecutive infinitive, the infinitive absolute, and the infinitives 
conditional and modal. Chapter xin records the infinitive with 
nouns, and Chapter xv, the use of the participle as a substitute for 
the infinitive. Chapter xiv treats of the origin of each of the thir- 
teen chief constructions just named, and Chapter xvi gives their 
history in other Germanic languages. Chapter xvn is a ten-page 
epitome of the whole. A fifty-five page Appendix of statistics, 
citation-lists, and synoptic tabulation completes the volume — save 
for an unusually full yet judiciously selected bibliography of over 
four hundred and fifty titles. 

Within these main divisions the material is symmetrically, con- 
sistently, and even artistically grouped so as to reveal almost at a 
glance the form of the infinitive, inflected or uninflected; its voice; 
and the various categories of the word, whether verb, noun, adjec- 
tive, or adverb, upon which it depends. In short, the book is a 
masterpiece of structural arrangement. However, mechanical per- 
fection is not its sole or chiefest virtue. It not only records, but 
also interprets. Its categories are not mere pigeon-holing, for 
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here and there among them, as occasion offers, there leaps forth 
repeatedly the practical deduction. 

Foremost among these salient inferences is, perhaps, Professor 
Callaway's differentiation of the uninflected infinitive in -an from 
the inflected form in -anne preceded by to. The latter, he reasons 
(pages 20-26), originated from the presence of a datival idea in the 
word upon which the infinitive depended; as in Genesis 2.18: nis 
na god Sisum men ana to wunienne. It therefore appears as a sort 
of indirect object, and is prevalent with verbs whose noun-objects 
would be in another case than the accusative. The uninflected 
form, on the other hand, is rather a direct object, and is oftenest 
found with verbs whose noun-objects would be in the accusative 
case. If the main verb have double regimen (e. g., bebeodan, which 
governs a dative of person and an accusative of the thing), then 
either or both forms of the infinitive are likely to be used. Many 
disturbing factors may enter in to blur the working of this prin- 
ciple, but they do not destroy its validity. 

Noteworthy in Chapter n is the author's well-reasoned conten- 
tion (pp. 29 ff.) that the infinitive is active, not passive, in such 
locutions as Blickling Homilies 15.28: we nu gehyrdon Sis . . . 
godspell beforan us rcedan. Fact and inference, too intricate for 
reproduction here, he summons to his support ; and, though admit- 
ting the passive interpretation as possible, he believes that the 
active interpretation is more consonant with the genius of Old 
English and of the Germanic languages in general. 

In the face of considerable adverse opinion, Professor Callaway, 
in Chapter iv, shows that an auxiliary verb is sometimes followed 
by the inflected infinitive. He adduces a score or more of certain 
examples with agan, a word of inherent datival connotation. His 
two instances with cunnan (Exodus 437 ; Riddles 37.13) are surely 
doubtful, as is also that with dear (Benedictine Rule 135.11), and 
with sculan (Chronicle 30t). However, their validity is somewhat 
strengthened by his later discovery (see his Lindisfarne Studies, 
p. 119) of two certain examples: — Lind. Mat. i. 1.9: audeam . . . 
addere = darr ... to eccanne; id. 5.40: uult . . . tollere = wil 
... to niomanne. 

That the simple infinitive with verbs of motion, as in Genesis 
1471 : gewat fleogan, was thoroughly idiomatic, is proved by over 
a hundred occurrences — chiefly from the earlier texts ; for, as Chap- 
ter xv shows, the present participle later supplants it (e. g., 
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Chronicle 244m: ferde ridende). The author thinks that this 
infinitive, like that with (w)uton, in Chapter vi, was originally 
final, the purpose-idea gradually fading until the word conies to 
be complementary only. 

The predicative infinitive with subject accusative, Chapter viu 
makes clear, was normally uninflected, save in the late texts, when 
distinction between the two forms had begun to disappear. Else- 
where, inflection is due to a tinge of finality or tendency in the 
main verb, or else, in a translated passage, to the influence of a 
Latin gerund or gerundive. Chapter tx denies the existence of an 
infinitive with dative subject, as in Mark 10.25 : eaftere ys olfende 
to farenne Surh needle Syrel = facilius est camelum per foramen 
acus transire, on the ground that the dative in such cases belongs 
to the main verb, rather than with the infinitive. 

The final infinitive as a native idiom (see Chapters x and xiv.x. 
and pp. 155 ff. of the Lindisfarne Studies) was uninflected, and 
was used only after verbs of motion and, perhaps, of rest. Later 
came its extension to other verbs, under the influence of Latin 
originals. With this extension came the inflected form with to, 
possibly suggested by the Latin gerund and gerundive phrases of 
purpose. At any rate, this longer infinitive, with its superior 
clarity, gradually became the normal one ; though it did not entirely 
supplant, at least in prose, the original native idiom. 

A pendant to the volume just outlined Professor Callaway gives 
us in his Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels; the 
third and final chapter of which devotes 110 pages to an analysis 
of about 800 infinitives in this Northern text. This essay, in struc- 
ture and content, naturally coincides with the earlier and longer 
treatise, and so I here mention only the chief divergences therefrom. 

The form of the Northumbrian uninflected infinitive is, of course, 
usually in -a, not -an. Once, in Mat. 26.17, til, instead of to, pre- 
cedes the inflected form. (An analogous at I find in Cartularium 
Saxonicum in, 216.25 and in Kemble's Codex Diplomaticus n, 
289.3.) In function, the Lindisfarne infinitive differs from the 
West-Saxon chiefly in a closer adherence to the Latin original. 
For instance, the infinitive with subject accusative is, in objective 
clauses, about four times more frequently inflected in the Northern 
text than in the West-Saxon Gospels ; and this inflection is due to 
a closer approximation in the gloss to such Latin locutions as the 
various periphrastic participial, gerundial, gerundival, and infini- 
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tive constructions. But in the subjective use, the infinitive is about 
five times less frequently inflected in the gloss than in the West- 
Saxon text, since in this case the glossator was usually translating 
merely the Latin simple infinitive. Then too, an infinitive of 
active form but with* passive sense is more common in the Lindis- 
farne text than in the West-Saxon — " a fact arising probably from 
the frequency of passive gerundives and passive infinitives in the 
Latin original and from the dislike of the glossator for the com- 
pound passive infinitive." 

This tendency of the Northumbrian writer to transliterate rather 
than to translate explains the unidiomatic preposition plus inflected 
infinitive locution on page 117, exemplified in Mat. i, 21.10: de 
tributo caeseris dando = of dsem gyld cseseres to seallanne ; Luke i, 
9.16: de possidenda vita = from to byenna lif; and the like. "In 
West-Saxon no clear example " of this occurs, says Professor Calla- 
way on page 118 — a statement not vitiated by the fact that I am 
able to adduce instances from other interlinear texts, West-Saxon 
and others; e. g., Canterbury Psalter 101.23; 118.9; Arundel 
Psalter 9.4; Liber Scintillarum 214.7; and Durham Ritual 195.10. 
For the usage is neither Northumbrian, Midland, nor Southern; 
it is simply a trick of the glossator's trade. 

But what did he do when he could neither transliterate nor 
translate ; when, for instance, he was called upon to parallel a Latin 
future infinitive idea with a vernacular that lacked both a future 
infinitive and a future participle ? I attempt to answer as follows. 
The future active infinitive in -urus he usually represented by 
means of the inflected infinitive, as in Logeman's Benet 107.12: 
scientes pro hoc se recepturos mercedem bonam = witende for Si 
hi to underfonne mede gode. But the Northumbrian glossator, as 
Professor Callaway's examples on page 181 show, frequently used 
the present participle instead, as in Mat. i, 20.4: passurum se 
praenuntians = geSrouende hine foresasgde — a device which he 
probably felt to be, formally at least, more nearly like the Latin 
participial in -urus. Though Professor Callaway thrice intimates 
(see pp. 91, 183, and 213) that this latter usage is not found in 
West-Saxon, yet to me it seems logically and all but formally 
identical with those curious future infinitives he quotes on page 125 
of the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon ; viz., Bede 430.24 : mid Sy ic unc 
wende inngongende b eon = cum nos intraturos sperarem; id. 
190.30; 406.21. The only difference seems to be this, that in the 
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sentences from Bede the infinitive beon (= esse) is expressed, 
while in the Northern examples it is suppressed. 

Then too, the Latin future infinitive passive in -ndus seems also 
to have given our Northumbrian glossator pause. Sometimes he 
employed the present participle, with passive sense, as in Mark i, 
4.14: item prasdicens se occidendum = ec forecueS hine slcende; 
but more frequently he used the perfect, as in Mat. i, 16.14: docet 
justitiam superandam = gelseres soSf eastnisse ofersuiSed. Pro- 
fessor Callaway states that he has found no clear example of this 
last usage in West-Saxon. One instance, from an interlinear text 
however, I submit; viz., Logeman's Benet 97.12: se damnandum 
sciat=hine sylfne fordemed he wite. (And in passing I note a 
West-Saxon parallel to the construction he gives in (b) on page 
183 — jElfric's Lives of Saints i, 110.353.) All this, however, 
simply corroborates the author's conclusion that the " elliptical 
accusative-with-infinitive construction arises from the very close 
translation of the Latin original." 

The preceding paragraph has shown that the Old English present 
participle was employed to translate the Latin infinitive in -ndus : 
it was, therefore, used with passive meaning. This fact would 
argue that in Note 4, page 184, Professor Callaway's examples of 
the " predicative present participle in a passive sense " are not 
" apparent," but real — notably so in Luke 7.12 : ecce defunctus 
efferebatur filius unicus matris suae = heono dead wees ferende 
sunu ancende moderes his; and in id. i, 9.9, wherein interrogatus, 
" being asked," = wees fregnend. His doubt in regard to Mat. 
13.19, 20, 22, and 23, adduced by Professor Curme, 2 I share 
entirely. However, there remains intact the latter's Bede 52.29, 
Ms. Ca. : fram rJsere arleasan Seode . . . neh ceastra gehwylce and 
land was forhergiende ; and this from my own notes: Mlfric's 
Lives of Saints n, 8.109 : nu ic wille . . . areccan hu Sses mynstres 
gesetnysse healdende wees, " how the ordinance of the minster was 
being kept." Such sentences, though rare, would seem to establish 
the existence of an Old English present participle used predica- 
tively with passive meaning — just as in " The house is building," 
" The book is printing," and the like. 

2 " Development of the Progressive form in Germanic," in Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, xxvni, 1913 (see pp. 182- 
183). 
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The passage quoted on page 117 as being a unique example of 
the uninflected infinitive used as object of a preposition needs 
qualification, I believe. As there excerpted it reads — Luke i, 3.1 : 
predicans in hominis redire in se per filium faceret = bodade in 
monnes gecerrce in him Serh sunu dyde. I feel that in does not 
govern redire ; and that, therefore, the glossator did not intend for 
in to control gecerrce — unless, perchance, he misunderstood the 
Latin. The full sentence runs — [Lucae] . . . potestas permissa 
est, ut requirentibus demonstraret in quo (apraehendens erat natham 
filium introire) currentis in deum generationis admisso, indis- 
parabilis dei, predicans, in hominis (sc. generationem) redire in se 
per filium faceret = [Lucas] . . . Sio masht Serh-gelefed wses, 
Saette Saem soecendum geeaude in Seem (of-genom wses [natham] 
sunu inngae) Sass iornende in god cneoreso tosende oSSe to 
in [disparabilis] godes bodade in monnes gecerrae in him Serh sunu 
dyde. The punctuation as inserted above and the following trans- 
lation and interpretation I owe to my colleague in Latin, Dr. 
William D. Ward : — " To Luke . . . power was given that to those 
inquiring he might point out in whom (he apprehended that 
Nathan entered in as son) admitted to be of a line running to God, 
the Inseparable of God (i. e., David), prophesying, made Him (i. e., 
Christ) in the line of His humanity return to himself (i. e., David) 
through his son (i. e., Nathan)." 3 

The original writer of this sentence from the Preface to Luke 
seems to have in mind the difference between the genealogy of 
Jesus given by Matthew and that recorded by Luke. The former 
(Mat. 1.6, 7) traces the descent from David through Solomon, his 
royal son; the latter (Luke 3.31) ignores Solomon and traces the 
line from David through Nathan, another son (// Sam. 5.14), and 
one of comparatively little renown. Hence his involved Latin 
means in substance that Luke's point of view was that Nathan (not 
Solomon) belonged admittedly within the genealogical line of 
Jesus, and that Luke had the clarity of vision (potestas) to point 
out Nathan (rather than Solomon) as the one whom David had 
prophetically declared to be that son of his through whom David 
himself could claim to be a progenitor of the Christ. 

3 For the identification of David with indisparalilis dei, see Ps. 16.8 ; 
110.1 (repeated in Mat. 22.44; Mk. 12.36, and alluded to in Luke 24.44) ; 
Ps. 110.5; Acts 2.25, 34; 13.22 (repeating / Sam. 13.14). For David as 
prophet (predicans) see // Sam. 23.2; Ps. 40.9; Acts 2.30. 
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The Northumbrian glossator leaves traces of his struggle with 
this really difficult Latin, in dprahendens =• ofgenom, admisso = 
tosende oSSe to, and perhaps in his unfinished gloss to indispara- 
bilis. Consequently he may have thought of in as governing redire, 
without sensing the passage at all. If so, his must be the blame for 
the in gecerrce. 

Is there an imperative infinitive in Old English? In his 1913 
study Professor Callaway had answered no, and on pages 6 and 264 
thereof had summarily, and rightly, dismissed Beowulf 1859, and 
Psalm 74.5 and 94.6. However, on page 175 of the Lindisfarne 
essay he quotes seven examples of this usage, which I reproduce in 
abbreviated form: — Mark 11.23: quicumque dixerit huic monti 
tollere et mittere in mare = seSe cuoeSas Sissum more genioma and 
senda on sse; Luke I, 6.13 : testatur iuuenis (sic) sequenti dimittere 
mortuos = getrymade esne fylgende forgeafa uel forleta Sa deado ; 
id. 17.6: diceritis huic arbori moro eradicare et transplantare in 
mare = gie cuoede Sisum tree i heartbreer ofwyrtrumia and ofer- 
plontia uel gesette on sae; id. 8.28: obsecro te ne me torqueas = ic 
biddo Sec ne mec ftrouiga ; John 8.5 : moses mandauit nobis hujus- 
modi lapidate tu = moises bebead us Suslic gistwna f>u. He states 
that the infinitive in Luke i, 6.13 may be merely objective, and that 
the one in id. 8.28 is possibly predicative. "The remaining five 
examples," he continues, " seem pretty clearly to belong here," and 
" are due to the close following of the Latin original." He adds 
that in Mark 11.23; Luke i, 6.13, and 17.6 "we have the present 
infinitive translating a Latin passive of the imperative mood, which 
latter is identical in form with the Latin active infinitive " — a 
statement slightly erroneous, I believe, since dimittere of Luke i, 
6.13 is not an imperative passive. In reviewing the whole matter, 
one naturally thinks of Northumbrian imperative and optative 
forms in -as as having some bearing by analogy upon the above- 
mentioned verbs. However, Professor Callaway's explanation is 
the only one that fits every case; and I am glad to submit one 
additional instance of an imperative infinitive in Old English ; viz., 
Logeman's Benet 33.7 : revela domino viam tuam et spera in eum = 
unwrigon drihtne weig Sine and hiht on higne. 

Viewed as a whole, then, the Northumbrian infinitive is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the West-Saxon; when differences occur, 
they are generally due to the former's closer adherence to the Latin 
original. With this concluding summary, I now turn to Professor 
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Callaway's recent monographs upon the Old English participle. 
These constitute the remaining portion of his Studies in the Syntax 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels : — Chapter i, The Absolute Participle, 
and Chapter u, the Appositive Participle. 

The Absolute Participle in the Lindisfarne Gospels is an analysis, 
within 43 pages, of the 126 examples from this text. In general 
structure and content it may be said to form a pendant to the 
author's earlier volume, of 1889, upon this construction in West- 
Saxon. He here reaffirms his previously stated belief that this 
usage is of Latin origin ; since ( 1 ) the Old English glossator trans- 
lated more than half the Latin ablative absolutes he met, otherwise 
than by the parallel dative absolute — a fact which argues that he 
felt the latter to be unidiomatic; and since (2) out of the scores 
of dative absolutes he did bring himself to employ, only two are 
independent of an ablative absolute in the Latin original. Further- 
more, he points out (pp. 13-25) that the balance of opinion among 
other recent scholars in the Germanic field favors a foreign as 
against a native origin for the construction. However, he would 
not deny (see p. 25) that certain native "tendencies," or rather 
situations, may have made easier the intrusion of the Latin idiom ; 
as when, for instance, the main verb is datival and accompanied by 
a substantive modified by an appositive participle, as in Mark 5.2 : 
him of scipe gangendum, him sona agen am an man = exeunti ei 
de navi statim occurrit homo. But it was an intrusion, and such 
it long remained. The dative absolute phrase did not come trip- 
pingly to the tongue — or pen — of the Old English writer. Further 
evidence of this fact may be seen in his improvisation of a preposi- 
tional circumlocution whereby he strove to translate the Latin 
ablative absolute with less of violence to his native idiom; e. g., 
John 17.1 : sublevatis oculis in caelum dixit = mv& underhebendum 
cgum in heofnum cuoeS. Professor Callaway records a dozen or 
more illustrations of this m-i8-phrase. A few other kindred exam- 
ples from West-Saxon texts are : Blickling Homilies 245.10 : on 
cefenne Sa geworden, hie hine betyndon ; id. 145.22 : cefler ftyssum 
wordum gefylde, Sa webs Maria arisende; Nicodemus, Cambridge 
Ms., Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass'n. xiii, 492.11 : hyt wags on da3g 3a ge 
me beclysdon cet ftam gewordenan cefene. (See the Absolute Parti- 
ciple in Anglo-Saxon, pp. 42-44.) 

The Absolute Accusative, on pages 25-35, is very interesting; 
e. g., Luke 22.60 : Mo loquente cantauit gallus = hine sprecende 
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gesang se hona. Our author finds twenty-one instances of this 
usage, and establishes for the first time its widespread frequency 
in Northumbrian. He reaffirms his belief that no certain example 
of this idiom has been found in West-Saxon, explaining otherwise 
such apparent cases as Guthlac 1011; Cotton Psalm 50.96; Genesis 
181 ; JHfric's Lives of Saints H, 40.610; id. n, 46.685, and the like. 
Its presence here in the Lindisfarne text he attributes to an inter- 
change between the dative and accusative forms, which he proves 
to be characteristic of the Northern dialects. The Nominative 
Absolute phrase, he shows on pages 35-39, is only apparently such, 
" the glossator wavering . . . between a finite verb, which requires 
a nominative as its subject, and an absolute participle, which 
requires an oblique case"; as in Mat. 1.20: eo cogitante ecce 
angelus . . . apparuit = he fiencende uel fiohte Sa cuom heno 
engel. He lists ten instances of this curious geminate glossing. 
The first, his troublesome Mark I, 5.3 : scribm de mandato legis 
interroganti geminum dilectionis ostendit = Sa boecere of bod ass 
fregnende twufald lufes sedeawde, one is inclined to rule out by 
the simple, if unwarranted, expedient of taking fia as Sa, that 
is, Sam. 

The Appositive Participle in the Lindisfarne Gospels is a dis- 
cussion, within 56 pages, of the 558 occurrences the author finds 
in this text, and is in general accord with his 1901 essay upon the 
same subject. However, in the Northumbrian gloss he finds that 
the present participle takes an accusative object much more freely 
than in the West-Saxon texts, and that in so doing it almost always 
follows the same construction in the Latin original. These facts, 
with other corroborative evidence, lead him to reaffirm (pp. 53 f.) 
his former thesis that this governing power of the present participle 
in Old English, as in other Germanic languages, was not native, 
but acquired from classic originals. To this source also, he 
attributes the three instances (p. 71) of a preterite participle with 
object accusative; viz., Mat. i, 18.10: suscitans et puellam = 
geweht and Saet mceden; Luke 1.3 and John 4.39. One other case, 
equally dubious, he had already found in West-Saxon; viz., Luke 
9.55 : conuersus =hine bewend. 

Was there an Old English present participle in -ing? Professor 
Callaway suggests, on page 64, that we have " one of the earliest 
examples " in Luke 8.8 : aliud cecidit in terram bonam et ortum 
fecit fructum centumplum = oSer feoll on eorSo god and uphebbing 
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dyde waestm hunteantig siSa monigfald. He notes that uphebbing 
is taken by other scholars as a noun, nominative or accusative (for 
this case is often without inflection in Northumbrian 4 ) ; and cites 
its only other occurrence, in Lind. Luke i, 10.11 : elationem = 
uphebbing, where it is admittedly a substantive. That its gender 
is neuter, as stated by Professor Cook (see p. 64), would appear 
not only from both passages above, but also from comparison with 
Rush. Luke 20.47 : Sset mara cursunge, which our author cites, and 
with Lind. Luke 20.47 : hi accipient damnationem maiorem = Sa 
onfoaeS cursung fiwt mara. I feel, therefore, with Professor Cook, 
that ortum = uphebbing is a nominative neuter; though it may be 
accusative, with fructum in apposition. At any rate, I fail to see, 
with Professor Callaway, that " the interpretation of uphebbing as 
a noun gives no sense in the present passage," much as I should 
like to recognize it as an early participle in -ing. For we need this 
sentence to substantiate the existence of such a participial form in 
the following places : — Logeman's Benet 35.3 : non loquatur mon- 
strante nobis scriptura quia in multiloquio non effugetur peccatum 
= he ne spece swytelunge [us] write Sset na on maenifealdum 
spraece byS forflogen sinn ; id. 80.9 : si anime vero peccati causa 
f uerat latens, tantum abbati . . . patef aciat = saule synne intinga 
gif beoS lettinge (sic!) Sset an Sam abbude ... he geswutelige — 
a predicative use. Compare also Benedictine Rule, Winteney, 7.27 : 
be Sam wuniunge his eardingstowe = de habitatore tabernaculi 
ejus, and Eadwine's (Canterbury) Psalter 149.4: beneplacitum = 
wellicung. 

A gerund in -ung with accusative object Professor Callaway finds 
(p. 64) in the Rushworth Luke 23.48 : qui simul aderant ad spec- 
ia[cul]um is£wd = SaSe aetsceowunga togedre comun to sceaivunga 
ficet, though he notes that fxet may be modifier instead of object. 
I share his perplexity, and believe that the glossator was also con- 
fused. Did he mean for cetsceowunga to parallel simul, leaving to 
sceaivunga Scet to translate ad spectaculum istud? Or, rather, did 
he not give a double gloss to this phrase : ( 1 ) cet sceowunga, wherein 
he ignores istud, and (2) to sceaivunga, ftcet, wherein he translates 
it? Or, as is most likely, did he not carelessly and gratuitously 
throw in the to- phrase, which he conceived, but did not write, as 

* See Margaret D. Kellum : The Language of the Northumbrian Gloss to 
Luke, Yale Studies in English, xxx, 1906, pp. 98 if. 
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to sceawanne &cet? However this may be, Professor Callaway sums 
up (p. 66) the whole recent discussion 5 of the Old English gerund 
in -ing with object accusative by saying that (1) examples are very 
rare, (2) occurring only in translations from the Latin; and fur- 
thermore, (3) that if the present participle in -ende " did not origi- 
nally have the power to govern an accusative object, but gradually 
borrowed it from the Latin," then a fortiori " the noun in -ing 
(-ung), which had, and, indeed, still has less of verbal power than 
the present participle " could not originally have had such power, 
independently of the Latin. 

In conclusion, very few of those minor inaccuracies which mar but 
do not impair, occur in either of the books. Such as I notice upon 
a rather careful, though not exhaustive, scrutiny are as follows : — 

In the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon: On page 2, to the two ex- 
amples of for to plus the inflected infinitive add these, from texts 
not included by the author in his field of survey ; viz., Cartularium 
Saxonicum in, 209. 13 (a will of Theodred, bishop of Lincoln, 
anno 950, circa) : and me sie richlike for to bidden; and Kemble's 
Codex Diplomaticus iv, 306.3 (anno 1066) : and ic bidde eou alle 
Saet ge bien him on fultume at Sys cristendome godes gerichten 
for to seften and to driuen. — On page 4 (a), supply "uninfected " 
after "purpose." — On page 47.3, geopenian= patere of Bede 404.22. 
would rather seem to be intransitive, with ingong as its subject 
accusative. If so, the sentence would belong on page 115, with 
other similar locutions. Likewise, on page 51, And. 802 undoubt- 
edly should be classed with the sentences at the bottom of page 110. 
— On page 152 there appears a slight inconsistency in the listing of 
eatolice, under 4, and of gecoplic and manigfealdlicor, under 5 ; 
for reference to Notes 4 and 5 on page 159 and to the entries on 
pages 316 and 317 reveals that gecoplic should be gecoplice, an ad- 
verb, as are the other two words, and that all three are only ques- 
tionably adjectival in function. — On page 175, aniveald does not 
belong among "nouns denoting things," but solely among those 
denoting " ideas," on page 174, where it actually is recorded. — • 
Chapter xiv, on the origin of the Infinitive Constructions, and 
Chapter xvi, The Infinitive in Other Germanic Languages, 

5 See articles from 1912 to 1916 by Professors Curme and Einenkel, 
Mr. Onions, and Dr. H. Willert in Englisohe Studien and Anglia, for these 
years. 
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though each contains over thirty pages, might well have been broken 
up, and their material stowed away as " appendixes " to the various 
chapters preceding them — as indeed is done in the Lindisfarne 
Studies. 

In the Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels: On page 
5, to the verb-list add ivyrca of Mat. i, 19.1, and to the four exam- 
ples of a dative absolute active translating a Latin absolute passive 
add Luke 6.10 : circumspectis omnibus = ymbsceawandum allum. 
Also here the hypothetical ungelefa (and unforleta, page 10, unwita, 
pages 51 and 70, unsceortiga, page 70, and unwoeda, page 77) 
might well be starred. — On page 7, the noun plus adjective absolute 
phrase sanatis hominibus = halgum monnum seems rather to be- 
long under 2 on page 12, with assumta cruce = onfenge rode. — 
On page 16, 8* should be 8«; on page 23, Nachamung seems wrong; 
on page 67, prseent is, of course, wrong. 

Finally, in printing quotations from an interlinear text, the 
order Latin = English would seem to be not only more logical, but 
also more comfortable to the user, than is the reverse order em- 
ployed throughout this volume. Furthermore, the order English 
= Latin could then be reserved to indicate parallels from actual 
translations, such as the West-Saxon Gospels, Bede, and the like. 
For the user of a syntactical monograph needs all the help its author 
can give him, and often finds it comfortable to discern at a glance 
whether he is reading a translation, or a transliterated gloss. 

HUBERT G. ShEARIN. 
Occidental College. 



The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as Em- 
ployed by Coleridge. By Alice D. Snyder. (Contributions 
to Ehetorical Theory, ed. by F. N. Scott, ix.) Ann Arbor, 
1918. 

The author's principal theses are : that it was a " constitutional 
habit " — indeed, a " constitutional malady " — with Coleridge, first 
to look constantly, in nature and in art, for opposed pairs of quali- 
ties or tendencies, expressible by antithetic abstract terms, and then 
to conceive these opposites as combined in a higher reconciling 
unity, yet somehow without annulment of the antithesis; that this 
habit was " thoroughly in keeping with the generally recognized 



